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It will be noted by those who actually read the prelims that LCM has acquired 
more than a patron. Ms Hurt, a sometime mature student of Greek and Philosophy in 
this University, has in fact been active for LCM since before the summer, and it is 
largely due to her that the operation has become more efficient, especially, sub- 
scribers will have noted, that of invoicing: the Management is particularly grate- 
ful to those who have already responded to the invoice sent out with last month's 
number, and urges the others to follow that example. Formal recognition of her pos- 
ition is overdue, but was postponed to the new volume. 

Which readers may be as disappointed as is the Editor to find appearing in the 
traditional form even to his own annual contribution (of which the MS did just hap- 
pen to be to hand), and that despite the Delphic hints of the last issue. However. 

At the beginning of last month the Editor was present, as friend and as publish- 
er, at the Colloquium held in the Institute of Classical Studies in honour of the 
80th birthday of Otto Skutsch. It would be invidious of the Editor to single out 
those contributions which particularly impressed him: all, it seems, will appear in 
a book. But it would be entirely proper of him to congratulate Nicholas Horsfall on 
the organization and the Staff of the Institute for ensuring, as they always do, 
that the feast was not simply intellectual. The proceedings ended with Champagne 
— the Widow, no less — and a birthday cake, and the Editor is only sorry that he 
has not been able, as he had hoped, to include a contribution from Professor Skutsch 
in this issue: readers will not be surprised to hear that it is undergoing further 
polishing. It does, however, contain the first instalment of another serial: Pro- 
fessor Jocelyn's extended discussion of Professor Brink's examination of some Eng- 
lish classical scholars. It is not without significance that every one of the three 
scholars named above 'received' (to quote one of them) 'most of his formal education 
in another land'. Neither of the last two explicitly refer to what the Editor con- 
siders the chief strength of English scholarship as also its chief weakness, a qual- 
ity of amateurism perhaps exemplified by ZcM and himself. 

He is reminded that he has already published an as yet unanswered statement 
of the case against ‘rationalization’ (M.H.Crawford, LCM 11.5[May 1986], 66-67): 
another, with the title ‘Cuts in University Classics Departments'by ‘the wondrous 
and delightful’ (Ommzbus 12[Nov.1986], 26) Peter Jones, appears in the JACT Bull- 
etin Wo.72(Autumn 1986), 3, and contains the interesting information that the num- 
ber of University Classics Departments is planned to be cut from c.36 to 24. The 
same number also informs him that 'A merger has been agreed between' Nottingham 
and Sheffield, as a result of which 'Dr John Molyneux and Dr Andrew Drummond will 
join the Department at Nottingham in Autumn 1987'. It is perhaps for the Editor 
himself to make explicit a case for rationalization, in default of any others, 
but this must wait until after the CUCD conference, when representatives of the 
three political parties will address us, and this and other matters will no doubt 
be discussed and the Editor taken to task. 

He is finally asked to give publicity to the MOSES AND MARY FINLEY RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN ANCIENT HISTORY, which will enable a young scholar to continue re- 
search for four years ‘without financial worries'. Those interested should, he 
understands, write at once to the Master, Darwin College, Cambridge , CB3 9EU. 
Applications are invited from scholars from Europe, the United States and Austral- 
asia, and ‘language will be no barrier to the application’. 
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J.PINSENT(Liverpool): 'Z an become a name': Odysseus in some works of English 
Literature. LCM 12.1(dan.1987), 2-4 


Thts paper was delivered at the 2nd Synedrion on the Odyssey held in Ithaki from 
the 9th to the 16th September, 1979, and is published by title only on p.204 of 
TATAAA KAI OAYEZEIA. MY@OE KAI IETOPIA (the proceedings of the 4th Synedrtion held 
from the 9th to the 15th September, 1984), Ithaki, Keviod OSvo0e Lomi Enovudav, 
1986, edited by Macht Patzt-Apostopoulou. It has therefore seemed aprropriate to 
the Editor to inake tt more generally accessible as his traditional contribution 
to the first number of each year. It ts printed from the MS as delivered. 


I shall consider only three works of the English literature of the 19th and 
20th centuries which have in common their concern with what happened to Odysseus 
after his return. I pass over the two greatest figures in English literature who 
have dealt with Odysseus — Shakespeare and James Joyce. The former gives to Uly- 
sses perhaps the most important speech in Tfrotlus and Cressida, that on ‘degree’, 
the hierarchical social order. For Shakespeare Ulysses is the moAtunttc, and the 
use of the character is interesting as one of the few favourable appearances of 
Ulysses in this role in Renaissance literature. 

James Joyce's Ulysses is one of the two seminal works of European literature 
of the 20th century (the other I take to be Proust's A Za recherche du temps perdu) 
and Leopold Bloom an archetypal 20th century man. The work would deserve treatment 
by itself. I justify my neglect by the paradox that Bloom is none the less not 
Odysseus: the Odyseey has provided Joyce with a framework only upon which to struc- 
ture the episodes of Bloomsday, the 23rd of June. English scholars have sometimes 
been inclined to see the Odyssey as a disguised periplous of Sicily! Joyce makes 
it one of Dublin. ; 

Only one of the three works which I shall consider is in the main stream of 
English literature. That is the dramatic monologue 'Ulysses' written by Tennyson 
in 1833, when he was 22, as a reaction to tne death of his great undergraduate 
friend and intended brother-in-law Hallam, and published in 1842. The other two 
are novels: The World's Destre (1894), a collaboration between the Scottish man 
of letters and amateur Homerist Andrew Lang and the romantic novelist Rider Hag- 
gard, best known, at least in England, for his African novels King Solomon's Mines 
and She: and Atlantis by John Cowper Powys, one of the eleven children of an ecc- 
entric Anglican minister two of whose brothers also gained some reputation in the 
1930s as novelists and men of letters. J.C.Powys spent his active life as a peri- 
patetic lecturer in America, but his literary reputation, which is growing, cepends 
upon his. regional novels — such as Maiden Castle and Weymouth Sands ~ about Dor- 
set, a somewhat isolated coastal area of southern England where I too maintain an 
Ithacan retreat in a udotpo. Atlantis is a work of Powys' old age (1954, when he 
was 72), when Homer was his favourite author (as he should be): its hero is Ulysses. 

The Wortd's Desire is a curiosity: it is Helen of Troy, who is in Egypt, 
wreaking havoc with the hearts and lives of the Egyptians as a semi-divine femme 
fatale. She is not only The World's Destre but also that of Ulysses, who has re- 
turned from his mission with the oar to find Ithaca ravaged and deserted, and who 
pursues Helen to Egypt under the patronage of Aphrodite (for Athena has abandoned 
him). In Egypt the novel, now the work of Rider Haggard, degenerates into Black 
Magic (and Moses and the Exodus also feature): its interest lies in the fact that 
not only are Ulysses' adventures loosely based on the ‘Egyptian tales' told by the 
disguised Odysseus in the Odyssey, but that it relates this to the evidence then 
recently discovered to Mycenaean connexion with Egypt, to-which Lang refers in his 
preface: ‘Recent discoveries, mainly by Dr Schliemann and Mr Flinders Petrie, have 
shown that there really was much intercourse between Heroic Greece, the Greece of 
the Achaeans, and the Egypt of the Ramessids. This connection, rumoured of in Greek 
legends, is attested by Egyptian relics found in the graves of Mycenae, and by very 
ancient Levantine pottery, found in contemporary sites in Egypt’. Ulysses finally 
dies, in Helen's arms, after doing his duty as an Egyptian mercenary and repelling 
the Akaiwasha (Achaeans) and other Peoples of the Sea in 1192. 

Powys sends Ulysses on his last journey to Atlantis (already under the water), 
where with much theological assistance, including that of Peaasus and another di- 
vine horse Arion, also of the almost autonomous Club of Heracles, he destroys a bi- 
sexual monster and then continues his voyage to end up in America! His attempt to 
go on this last voyage runs into political difficulties in Ithaca, and is linked 
with a feminist revolt of goddesses against Zeus. It is a mythological psychologi- 
cal novel, reflecting Powys' great interest in psychological states, especially 
of women, young and old, and also in Homer. Nausikaa, now a widow, revisits Ulysses. 

Characteristic of both works is their concern with the Wachleben of Odysseus. 
Neither allow him to rest in Ithaca: Lang destroys it, so that he cannot stay — 
but his heart has always been Helen's, whom he met when in Sparta as a boy: Powys 
has widowed him, and he no longer wants to stay. Nor does Tennyson's Ulysses. That 
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poem is a remarkable anticipation by a young man, as the result of a premature en- 3 
counter with the fate of older men — the loss of friends — , of the problems of 
Old Age, even if, for Tennyson, this was also symbolic of the (potential) loss of 
poetic power. 

But this is perhaps the best way in which Odysseus can be used as a symbol in 
an original work of literature, even if it is not the only one. Robert Graves, in 
a poem, uses him as a symbol for the amorous life — ‘the much tossed Ulysses, 
never done | With women': Ithaca (and Penelope) may also be used as types of the 
jdeal woman continually sought: I here recall the paper presented by E.Delebecque 
to the First Synedrion in 1977, ‘Les femmes G'Uipsse', now published as Chapter 7 
of his Construction de 1l'"Odyssée", Paris, “Les Belles Lettres", 1980, pp.109-128, 
note also Chapter 8, ‘Homere et les femmes’, pp.129-135. Fairy stories (and the 
Odyssey is a fairy story where the Iitad could be a saga — for it is only ina 
sense accidental that the man who returns is Odysseus and the place from which he 
returns Troy) traditionally end, when the Prince has won the Princess, with the 
words ‘and they lived happily ever after'. The story is not concerned with what 
happened next: the hero has fulfilled his role. If he is to feature again, as Oe- 
dipus at Colonus as well as Tyrannus, it is in a different role, and he is not 
the same man. Odysseus can rightly say with Tennyson ‘I am become a name | for 
always roaming with a hungry heart’. 

Tennyson fixes, as the imagination of readers of the Odyssey has always fixed, 
on what is only a part of Homer's Odyssey, and not perhaps the part most important 
in the eyes of the man who incorporated it into his grand design for a sequel to 
the IZtad: that is, Books 9-12, the wanderings. In Homer, Odysseus’ other role is 
more important, that of the returning avenger. And the returning avenger can presu- 
mably settle contentedly to the role he has restored, for Madame de Romilly remind- 
ed us in her contribution to that First Synedrion, ‘La royautée d'Ulysse', that -0- 
dysseus was a "Good King', and we know that it is himself that he is describing to 
Penelope in Book 19, 109-114, as BaotAetc auto. 

Such an Odysseus would be content with his life on returned Ithaca. But not 
the other Odysseus, the wanderer, and Tennyson and Powys both make the point. Lang 
had more compuction; his Odysseus does not actually desert Penelope or Ithaca, but 
returns to find them dead and wrecked; but of course he has always loved the World's 
Desire, Helen (here Lang romantically departs from the tradition that Odysseus 
helped Tyndareus solve the problem of his Suitors in return for support in winning 
Penelope), and went after her gladly enough. But Lang has saved Odysseus from the 
odium of actually deserting Penelope. Powys too, as we have seen, makes him a wi- 
dower, though Powys himself seems to have virtually deserted his wife after the 
birth of their son, and spent longer than twenty years wandering in America. 

Tennyson seems blissfully unaware that Ulysses might be acting in any way 
irresponsibly (the judgement is that of W.H.Auden): the adjectives with which he 
emotionally qualifies his description paint a desolate picture of life on Ithaca; 
‘by this still hearth, among these barren crags, | matched with an aged wife’. 

He is presumably therefore an aged Odysseus, unless, like Oedipus, he had married 
a woman old enough to be his mother for the kingdom, which is what the Suitors 
wanted to do: but Odysseus does not see this; 'thouch much is taken, much abides; 
and though | we are not now that strength which in old days | moved earth and hea- 
ven; that which we are, we are'. 

We may contrast with Homer's Boo.Arebc dyin Tennyson's description of Ulyss- 
es' activities: 'mete and dole | unequal laws unto a savage race, | that hoard and 
sleep and feed, and know not me.' The interesting word here is ‘hoard': its anto- 
nym is ‘spend’. Ulysses rejects the calculating life of the ordinary man, he gam- 
bles with his own life. 

This rejection is surely to be found also in his description of Telemachus, 
despite those critics who insist that the values he upholds are good Aristotelian 
values approved by Tennyson. So they are, and perhaps they were: ‘the useful and 
the good', Telemachus ‘well loved of me, discerning ... by slow prudence ... cen- 
tred in the sphere of common duties ... decent not to fail in offices of tender- 
ness' (as Ulysses clearly has, and proposes to do). Oh yes, Tennyson ‘approves' 
these qualities: but I do not think many of us would care to be spoken of in such 
terms by our father. One of the more disquieting features of literature is that 
the poet can never cheat: whatever he actually says, and thinks he means, he can- 
not disguise the emotional tone, and emotionally Tennyson and Ulysses reject the 
values of Telemachus: ‘He has his work, I mine’ is finally dismissive. 

It is of course Ulysses' past experience which makes it impossible for him 
to settle: after his wanderings, all else is anticlimax. What could he do, in I- 
thaca, except live in the past, in his memories, like the returned soldier with 
‘resettlement problems', for whom no subsequent achievement can equal that of 
the past, and who ends up a drunken bore in the taBéeva, always seeking a new 
victim to tell about his past exploits. 
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Tennyson hints at the wanderings, though the elements he mentions are curi- 
ously selective: storms 'when through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades | vext 
the dim sea', and public receptions, ‘cities of men | and manners, climates, coun- 
cils, governments’. There is little of this in the Homeric Odysseuv, though there 
is a promise of it in line 3 of the prolocue, nod S’dv8odmuw fSev doten val 
voov yw (a better description of the Atyurtraxol Adyo.), some political applic- 
ations drawn about the Cyclops (9.106-115) and others in the description of Phae- 
acia. But Odysseus’ Homeric wanderings do not really fulfil this programme, and 
Tennyson too is only specific about Troy. It was the Trojan War which was Odyss- 
eus' greatest exploit, and it is this which Tennyson describes on two occasions 
in some of the finest lines in the poem — ‘and drunk delight in battle with my 
peers | far on the ringing plains of windy Troy', ‘ringing’ with the clang of 
armour when a foeman SoUnnoev S neadv, dodBnoe 6 tevye’én’atty~. The second oc- 
casion is when one of Odysseus' hopes is to recreate his youth there by meeting 
again ‘the great Achilles, whom we knew’. 

But it is not Homer who puts Achilles in the ‘Happy Isles', the vio. poxd- 
pwv, only Menelaus in the Elysian Plain (4.561). The lines form the basis of 
Tennyson's description, in the 'Mort d'Arthur', a poem published at the same time 
and that has many affinities with 'Ulysses', of 'the island-valley of Avilion, | 
where falls not rain nor hail, nor any snow, | nor ever wind blows loudly'. A 
great translator of Homer was lost in Tennyson. It is from the Attic skolion on 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, and from Pindar, that the 'Happy Isles, and Achilles' 
presence there, have come. . 

Tennyson himself was not an adventurous man, and an unwilling and timorous 
traveller, but on the evidence of this poem he hankered for what he seems to have 
known he could never personally experience. This is why he is able so convincing- 
ly to use old men, who look back on the experiences they have had and wish to have 
one last fling, to express his own feelings towards the experiences he had never 
had, but wished to. He takes, of course, the figure of Ulysses from Dante: Prof- 
essor Kuliman has already told us about the development of the theme in antiquity 
('Tragisehe Abwandlungen von Odysscethemen. Ein Beitrag:2ur Wirkungsgeschtahte 
der Odyssee', Apyavoywota 1 [1980], 75-89). I can provide him with a quotation 
from Bacon's Advancement of Learning, who condemns Ulysses, quit vetulam praetulit 
immortalitatt (offered by Calypso), ‘being a figure of those which prefer custom 
and habit before all excellency'. Tennyson knew the passage, and it is the source 
of that element in the poem (which we have considered) which might lead the school 
of Generic Critics to classify it as a Blwv odyuproie. 

But of course it is more than that. I suggested in the summary which you 
have before you that ‘all three writers find in Ulysses the problem, what does 
the returned hero do next: how daes he reconcile himself to the loss of the noss- 
ibility of further adventure, to the impotence, not the "hoped for serenity of 
old age", as Eliot in the Four Quartets'. Their answer is, they do not. They leave, 
paradoxically, to the young the ordinary business of living and determine on ‘one 
last fling', ‘some deed of noble note’ before they die, whatever the cost, and, 
with W.B.Yeats, ‘louder sing for all its tattered coat’. 

But this is not only a problem of old age, and this is why we should not be 
misled by Tennyson's persona into supposing that the poem is ‘about’ old age. Ev- 
ery achievement, in whatever sphere and at whatever time of life, brings, as well 
as triumph, a sense of anticlimax and the need to re-adjust to the routine of li- 
ving on the new plane, haunted now by the fear that it will not be possible to 
keep it up. dv ot Seol mrAocbo.v dmoSvioner véoe: ‘they will not grow old as we that 
are left grow old. Age shall not wither them, nor the years condemn’. The mood 
recurs in poetry of all periods and of all cultures because it is a universal prob- 
lem. But one which the Ulysses of Tennyson, of Powys, and of Dante, evades by 
flight, by an attempt to re-create the pattern of past achievement. 

With, it may be, temporary success: 'It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles‘. 
As Dr Van der Valk has reminded us in his paper at this Synedrion, 'The Position 
of the Odyssey in literature', for Sophocles man was mmovtorndpoc. But, ‘it may be 
that the gulfs will wash us down' or that we shall be irresistably drawn to the 
mountain of glass as a punishment for our presumption, But, Sophocles continued 
(Antigone 361-2), “Av&a udvov | gedELv otm éndEetar. And I think we all know that 
the journey upon which Ulysses sets out is that last journey that none can escape, 
that to 'the undiscovered country from whose bourne | no traveller returns'. 

It is the characteristic of certain works of literature, the greatest, that 
they create universal symbols, and our presence here on Ithaki demonstrates, if 
any further demonstration were needed, that the Odyssey is one. And I think I may 
have stumbled upon one of the reasons why this is so, in the course of this exami- 
nation of the use made of the figure of Ulysses by some English writers of the 
19th and 20th centuries. It is because the wanderings of the Homeric Odysseus 
are already types of that longest journey. 


Copyright (C) J.Pinsent 1979, 1986 & 1987. 
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HARUO KONISHI(Fredericton, N.B.): Thucydides’ History as a finished ptece 5 
LCM 12.1(Jan.1987), 5-7 


This paper suggests that Thucydides may have had no intention of continuing 
his History beyond 411 B.c., and that he probably considered essentially what we 
possess today as complete, though he might have improved the last book stylistic- 
ally if he had had an opportunity. 


The first important fact is that in the H¢story there is no positive evidence 
that Thucydides intended to continue after 411 B.C.. 5.26.1 does not prove his in- 
tention to write a history which would have covered incidents down to 404 B.c.. For, 
since péyo. o} modifies either yéyoupe or tabta, if the former, the sentence means 
that his action of writing (not the History) lasted until the end of the War, but 
if the latter, that his recorded events covered happenings that occurred until its 
end. Since it is impossible to imagine that Thucydides did not take notes, which 
were classified by seasons, for his History, one cannot be sure whether 'these re- 
corded events' (tatta) refer to those in his notes or in the History. Since Thucy- 
dides actually did not bring his History down to 404, it is more natural to assume 
that here he is referring to the recorded events in his notes, not to those in the 
Htstory itself. If he is referring to the recorded events in the History, one has 
to supply the concept of ‘editorial anticipation’: i.e. we have to accept that in 
5.26.1 Thucydides is claiming as accomplished what he has not achieved yet. This 
fact inevitably leads us into an insoluble question: namely, can we believe that 
Thucydides exercised this sort of editorial licence or not? As long as we cannot 
objectively answer this question we cannot accept positively the premise that ‘these 
recorded events' refer to those in the History. There is, however, no difficulty in 
thinking that 'these events' refer to those in his notes, for without note-taking 
of activities according to seasons Thucydides could not have composed his History. 
Thus in any case one can maintain at least that 5.26.1 does not prove Thucydides’ 
intention to bring his History down to the end of the War, because péxpr ob may be 
modifying either yéyoose or tatta. © 

In 1.1.1. Thucydides says: @ounvSl6ne “ASnvatog Euvéypaipe tov mdAcuov tiv Me- 
Aonovynotuy ual “ASnvalwv ('Thucydides, an Athenian, recorded the war of the Pelo- 
ponnesians and the Athenians'). Nor does this sentence prove that he intended to 
write a history of the Peloponnesian war either. For, to begin with, we are not sure 
whether tdv midAcuov refers to the 10 Years War or to the 27 Years War, and, second- 
ly. in the text he does not say ‘he composed a history’. What the text says is sim- 
ply that 'he recorded the war', because to extract out of Euvéypowe tov TdAcpOoV the 
sense ‘he composed a history of the war' one has to make substantial interpretative 
additions. Thirdly, if the wal between dpEduevec and éAntoug gives the first parti- 
cipial clause the sense of the time in which the action of the second takes place 
(see J.D.Denniston, The Greek Particles, Oxford 1934, p.293) one could translate 
Euvéypae as an inchoative aorist and render 1.1.1 as follows: ‘Thucydides, an Ath- 
enian, began to record the war of the Peloponnesians and the Athenians as they com- 
menced their fighting, because, when he started to record it immediately after its 
outbreak, he expected that the war would be great and the most worthy of recording 
of all past events'. This rendition indicates no intention on his part of composing 
a complete history of the Peloponnesian War. In other words, Euvéypale can be either 
inchoative or resultative, and which of the two cannot be determined definitely, 
although the present author feels that the inchoative interpretation is ultimately 
the correct one. For these three reasons, 1.1.1 cannot be a positive proof of Thuc- 
ydides' intention to complete a history of the War. 

Thus there are no grounds for supposing that Thucydides wished to continue his 
history after 411 B.C.. Certainly the last book seems incomplete, stylistically 
speaking: but that does not necessarily indicate that he would have continued the 
work after Book 8, if he had had time. Its alleged incompleteness simply suggests 
that he did not finish it stylistically. Any further inference from that fact is un- 
warranted. 

Thucydides thought that the Athenian Empire was born under Themistocles (1.93. 
3-4) and reached its peak under the guidance of Pericles on the eve of the Pelopon- 
nesian War in 431 (2.65.5). It started to decline immediately after Pericles’ death 
(2.75.6810), and ended in 413 with the failure of the Sicilian Expedition (7.87.5). 
This grand historical understanding of the rise and fall of the Athenian Empire was 
Thucydides’ own invention, and so the fall of the Athenian Empire from its zenith 
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in 431 to its fall in 413 became the main theme of his History. This large view of 
the vicissitudes of the Empire could not have been clearly conceived before the end 
of the War in 404. So it must have been after the War that Thucydides arranged the 
overall structure of the History in such a way as to convey through its form his his- 
torical view. In order clearly to express this concept the events after the Sicilian 
Expedition were in fact unnecessary, but he could not stop immediately because he 
still had to substantiate his view that though Athens lost her Empire in 413 she did 
not instantly surrender because by 411/10 she had regained the minima? amount of pow- 
er for seven more years’ survival. Perhaps in the last book Thucydides is forestal- 
ling readers' criticism of the apparent contradiction that, though he claims the end 
of the Empire in 413, Athens did not in fact surrender until 404. The structure and 
contents of Book 8 seem to support this argument. 

Throughout the last book, the subjects that Thucydides treats are limited to 
the problems which are either directly or indirectly related to the four aspects of 
Athenian power; namely. 1) domestic stability, 2) naval matters, 3) unity, and 4) 
the Greeks' relationship with Persia. At the beginning of Book 8, he suggests that 
Athens. lost virtually all these basic elements of power as a result of the Sicilian 
disaster (8.12), but says (8.13) that the Athenians were determined to do their best 
with. what was left. By the end of Book 8, however, he has informed his readers that 
Athens had regained her internal stability by the establishment of the 5000 (8.97. 
1-2), her imperial unity (though small: Euboea, the real basis of the Athenian Emp- 
ire, had already been permanently lost, 8.92.1) by recovering Cyzicus (8.107.1), her 
naval strength by the victory at Cynossema (8.106.4), and her control of the relat- 
ae with Persia by preventing the Persians from effectively helping Sparta (8. 

09.2). 

The form and contents of Book 8 support Thucydides' historical understanding, 
expressed in 2.65.12, that Athens lost practically everything by the Sicilian Exped- 
ition (apuéviec 6 Ev Th LineAta u.t.A.), but that she persevered for three years 
(Swe tofa ptv Em dvetxov), and that by 411 she had managed to recover just enough 
power to survive seven more years (o6 npdtepov éveSoouy fi u.t.A.). Thucydides’ uni- 
que idea that in 413 Athens lost her power as an Empire needed an explanation for 
her survival until 404, and the purpose of Book 8 seems to be that explanation. Thuc- 
ydides' explicit statements at the end of Book 7 and the beginning of Book 8 that 
Athens had almost entirely lost her power in 413, if taken at their face value, do 
clearly indicate the structural and theoretical importance of Book 8. The book just- 
ifies his argument that the Empire actually fell in 413, not in 404. This explana- 
tory nature of Book 8 is perhaps the reason for its relatively sketchy style. A 
full-scale treatment of the period 413-411 would have given the wrong impression 
that the book was part of the main theme, and would have blurred its explanatory 
relationship to that main theme. 

There may, however, have been a different reason for the use of the same sket- 
chy style in Book 5 as is used in Book 8. A full-scale treatment of the period be- 
tween 421 and 415 would have given the impression that there was a substantial per- 
jiod of cessation of hostilities between Athens and Sparta which was called ‘the 
Peace of Nicias'. Since Thucydides’ argument is that there was no peace, and that 
the War continued during that period, he used the sketchy style to shorten the 
length of the description and to concentrate on the continuity of the warfare dur- 
ing the Peace of Nicias. This idea of the continuity of the War between 421 and 415 
was another invention of Thucydides, and therefore he had to justify it in Book 5. 
To do so, he employed two methods: one is to shorten the description of the period 
as far as possible, so as to give an impression that the 'Peace' period was much 
shorter than it actually was (thinking that the longer the description, the stronger 
the impression of the 'Peace'): the other is to emphasize the hostile activities 
of Athens and Sparta against one another's allies, in order to create the impression 
that they were busily engaged in hostile activities against each other even during 
the Peace of Nicias. The Battle of Mantinea (5.57-81) and the Melian Dialogue (5.83- 
116) seem to be results of the second method. In other words, the sketchy style was 
perhaps deliberately used in Book 8 to prove his view of the end of his theme and 
in Book 5 to justify his view of the continuity of his theme. 

Thucydides had to maintain the continuity of the War during the Peace of Nici- 
as, for without its continuity between 421 and 415 he would not have been able to 
delineate an unbroken decline of Athenian power from 431 to 413. His concent of 
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the rise and fall of the Athenian Empire forced him to view the Peace of Nicias as 7 
a part of the War, and once he saw no break in hostilities between 421 and 415, he 
had inevitably to maintain that the War lasted for 27 years because there was no 
break in the fighting after 415 until 404. In other words, Thucydides view was 

that the War indeed lasted for 27 years, but that Athens' imperial power actually 
fell in the 20th year of the War. Thus, the concept of the 27 Years War is yet an- 
other invention of Thucydides. He emphasized that it lasted for 27 years'no because 
the intended subject matter of his History was the Peloponnesian War, but because 
the concept of the 27 Years War was necessary to his view that the War continued 
during the Peace of Nicias. 

Thucydides stressed the fact that the War lasted for 27 years partly because 
the concept was uniquely his own, but mainly because without that concept he would 
not have been able to present the decline of the Athenian Empire between 431 and 
404 as a unit. However, Thucydides expressed and emphasized the concept of the 
War so effectively that his readers have wrongly understood that the main theme 
was the 27 Years War. With this misunderstanding the significance of Book 8 is lost: 
Book 8 is now regarded as an incomplete and less important part of the Hzstory, with 
the expectation that after it the work, if completed, would have risen acain to the 
final climax. 5.26.1 appears as a dishonest editorial anticipation by Thucydides of 
his unattained intention, and the statements at the end of Book 7 and the beginning 
of Book 8, that Athens had lost practically everything, have to be understood as 
either a rhetorical exaggeration or the result of Thucydides wrong assessment of 
the situation in 413. 

Xenophon and Theopompus continued Thucydides' History after 411, but this does 
not necessarily mean that they thought it incomplete, because it is natural for any 
historian to begin his work where his predecessor left off. Thucydides expected that 
his readers would approach his work at the beginning without the concept of a Pelop- 
onnesian War that lasted for 27 years, because none of his contemporaries entertained 
such a concept. Therefore we also should read his work without this preconception. 

A fresh approach without it seems to dispel many difficulties unnecessarily created 
by the groundless belief that the main theme of the Azstory is The Peloponnesian War. 
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1. Aristophanes, Ecelestazusae 705-709 
totes yao oirpote ual tote aloxpotc 
LOTaL THOTEpAc BivEeTv, 
tutic 6 téwo Spia 
Sipdpou ounfic 
év tote Tpodipotot, Séwcodar. 
(Praxagora to Blepyros. and Chremes) 


James Joyce, Ulysses (Modern Library edition, New York 1961, p.566) 
You can apply your eye to the keyhole and play with 
yourself while I just go through her a few times. 

(Boylan to Bloom) 


2. Theocritus 15.44, 51-52, 59 


@ Seol, Sacoc SyAoc ... 44 

aSlota Tooym, tl yeveda; tol moAcurotal 51 

tro. tH BaovAfioc. G&veo olre, wi we mations ... 
onev&wuecs SyAoc noAbc Guuitv énippert. 59 


(Praxinoa to Gorgo) 


John Halpern, The Life of Jane Austin (1984), p.256 
She [Jane] warns Cassandra not to be trampled in 
London. Peace was being celebrated, and the Russian 
Tsar and the Prussian King were in town with vast trains .... 
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JOHN WILKINS(Aberdeen): Aspasta in Medea? LCM 12.1(Jan.1987), 8-10 


In LCM 11.4(Apr.1986) H.Konishi suggested that Euripides’ Medea was modelled 
on Aspasia, and he drew certain inferences accordingly. The matter deserves fur- 
ther investigation. It is of course difficult enough to identify any male charac- 
ters modelled on Alcibiades, say, or Nicias as opposed to the generic Spartan or 
the generic herald who may have some basis in contemporary life. How then are we 
to identify a woman whose best-reported words are probably in the playful Menexe- 
nus? The most fruitful lines of enquiry will centre on any changes that can be de- 
tected between the Medea of Euripides and earlier Medeas, and any correlation be- 
tween those changes and known facts about fifth century Athens' most famous woman. 

Here follows a survey of Konishi's case. 

1. ‘They are both foreign women, married to a leader of a city, and famous in their 
cleverness. They are both threatened with exile ... Both have illegitimate children’. 
On foreign status, cleverness and exile see below. Jason is not a leader. Medea's 
children are not illegitimate. 

2. 'Neither of them has any place to turn to after exile’ — Med,397-9 are then 
quoted. 'If Aspasia had left her homeland willingly only to become the mistress of 
the leader of the subjugating city', then, K. implies, Med.798-802 could apply to 
Aspasia. As far as I know the words of Judeich (RE II 1716) still hold: ‘'weshalo 
und auf welehem Wege A. nach Athen gelangte, wie ste mit Pertkles bekannt wurde, 
wissen wir nieht'. There is no justification for saying that Aspasia left Miletus 
under a cloud, and as far as we know any city in the Greek or non-Greek world, in- 
cluding Miletus, was open to her. 

3. K. quotes the general reflexion on happiness at the end of the messenger speech 
(1225-7) as a reference to the supposed impiety of Aspasia. The connexion is extr- 
emely unlikely. On Aspasia's impiety and philosophical links see below. 

4. 'Being a Greek woman, Aspasia's life must have been limited nearly only to the 
activities within Pericles’ household, though her reputation as a wise and skilful 
speaker was widely known'. The difficult lines 217-8 are then quoted, along with 
Thucydides 2.45. The many comic charges of running a brothel must be considered 
(see below). ; 

5. K. sees significance in the contrast between Jason and Pericles: ‘in the Medea, 
the evil character of Jason is substituted for Pericles' noble character in a sim- 
ilar circumstance', We must compare like with like. What did Pericles’ first wife, 
the one he divorced, have to say about his ‘noble character'? 

6. In two astonishing sentences K. writes that Euripides ‘must have sympathized 
with Aspasia ...' and ‘judging from Euripides’ handling of Jason, one may assume 
that in the Medea Euripides supported Pericles indirectly by showing that Jason's 
approach would have invited a total disaster for Athens'. This is a fantastic read- 
ing of Medea, 

7. 'As Bernard Knox has pointed out, Medea in the drama cuts a strong figure of a 
Sophoclean hero and acquires a divine quality at the end. This I think indicates 
Euripides' strong approval and support for Aspasia'. K., it seems to me, uses the 
wrong piece of Bernard Knox (I presume YCS 25[19773, 193-226). Medea's divine qua- 
lity at the end of the play implies neither support nor attack from the poet. More 
beneficial for K.'s case would be the method Knox used so successfully in Oedtpus 
at Thebes: certain words, phrases or expression may be shown to reflect certain 
individuals or movements. 

8. With a great circularity of argument K. concludes that 'if behind Medea stands 
Aspasia ... the drama cannot be about a barbaric sorceress as has been proposed 

by Denys Page and others, but it is about a woman's wrongs, done to her and by 
her, as Bernard Know maintained’. ; 

K.'s argumentation, it seems to me, only damages an interesting proposal. I 
set out below other tentative lines of enquiry. 

i) What was Aspasia's social position as a woman? Was she in all respects an A- 
thenian wife but for Pericles' unfortunate citizenship law? Or are we to believe 
at the other extreme the ‘evidence' of Eupolis, Cratinus, Hermippus (a prosecution 
for procuring), Aristophanes, Plutarch, Athenaeus and Sarah Pomeroy, Goddesses, 
Whores, Wife and Slaves, p.89, that Aspasia was a prostitute and procuress? We 
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could account largely for the comic tradition (which anyway may have needed no- 9 
thing to go on) if we consider (a) the supposed amorousness of Pericles, and (b) 
the intellect of Aspasia, and the uses to which she put it. 

(a) Charges of sexual excess are part of the political repertoire: Pericles 
is charged with sex with his daughter-in-law by Stesimbrotus, and of punishing 
Samos to gratify Aspasia by the Samians, just as Cimon was accused of incest. Even 
Plutarch was alive to this form of attack; see Per.28.3 (G.E.M.de Ste.Croix, The 
Origins of the Peloponnestan War, 235-6, sees the hermippus prosecution as a poss- 
ible misunderstanding of a comic passage). Aspasia could have been the victim of 
this form of invective against her husband. 

(b) Aspasia was famous for her copia and the intellectuals she knew. It may 
then be reasonable to suppose that she took part in intellectual symposia, at least 
privately in Pericles’ home. The leap from that to the status of hetaira hardly re 
quired the genius of a comic poet. It seems to me that Aspasia lived somewhere be- 
tween the states of strict wife and brothelkeeper, but much closer to the former; 
and whatever the precise position, she was not very similar to Medea whose words 
are all of the full wife with restrictions and isolation and children to consider. 
There is much less similarity in the fates of Aspasia's children and Medea's re- 
garding status than K. believes. And there is no similarity at all between Aspasi- 
a's and Medea's lives as women. 


(ii) The copta of Aspasia and Medea. K. after Knox ¥CS loc.cit. thinks that Medea 
cannot be a barbaric sorceress. In favour of her sorcery we can cite her use of 
gdeucna, for the benefit of Aegeus and to the harm of Glauce and Creon. We can add 
her oath in the name of Hecate woxote valouomw totlac éufic (397) when planning her 
revenge, and perhaps her mention of Helios when thinking how to retaliate to the 
cunning Corinthian wedding (tov Droupeloig totoS’ ... yduorcg 405). At 407-9 Medea 
sees herself as a woman, one of these who are wood ... movi téxtovec copmtata. 
If K. believes Medea not to be a sorceress then the alternative forms her aoota 
takes must be demonstrated. The most telling argument is a comparison with other 
plays, where Medea's magical powers may have been more prominent. Sophocles' Rhizo-~ 
tomot is a promising candidate: the chorus are somehow central in the preparation of 
magical mixtures. Euripides in Medea has been comparatively restrained, and his 
chorus highlights not the magic of Medea but her foreignness (she shares their fem- 
‘ininity but not their city). Medea ignores the magical aspects of the Pelias incid- 
ent used for instance in Peliades, and the magical*help given to Jason in Colchis 
(contrast e.g. Pindar, Pyth.4218f., Pearson on Sophocles’ Coelhides fr.430), when 
these moments are mentioned (476f.). 

Best of all for K.'s case would be signs of Aspasia's wisdom in the play in 
the place of Nedea's magical wisdom. But what is Aspasia's wisdom? Since she is a 
woman we have absolutely no idea. She is com) and Sumpatimr in Athenaeus (5.219b, 
13.569f), and copfotp.a in = Aristophanes, Acharnians 526. At Menexenus 236a she 
is a St&donodrog Antopixfic, but this is, I suppose, intended to be playful. It may 
be that Aspasia the Milesian had a mind like, or argument or speech like, other 
Milesians, especially those of the Periclean circle. But even if this is so, there 
is nothing very Milesian or Anaxagorean about Medea, as far as we can tell (see 
Diels-Kranz on Anaxagoras, Nestle, Uber die phtlosophische Quelien des Euripides, 
Phtlologus Supp].Bd.VIII, 1902). If Medea has in some way been made to sound like 
Aspasia we shall, unfortunately, never know. For us, all the coopla of the play 
which is not magical is just general Euripidean copia, 
(iii) Aspasia and Medea as foreigners. Aspasia was prosecuted in Athens for impi- 
ety and procuring (though see above). Because she was Milesian? The likely reason 
is because she was in the circle of Pericles and was as suitable a political tar- 
get as Anaxagoras and Pheidias (see = Aristophanes, Peace 605, Diogenes Laertius 
2.12, where the political motive for the attack is noted by Satyrus, and Athenae- 
us 589). Suspicion of intellectuals, xenophobia, and attacks on Pericles all play- 
ed their part, but the last was probably the major factor. What was Aspasia's im- 
piety anyway? A likely candidate is perhaps her philosophical beliefs, if they in 
any way coincided with those of Anaxagoras or Socrates. But again we have no way 
of tracing them. It is possible, though, that Medea 293f., thought by some to re- 
fer to Anaxagoras and even to Euripides himself (see Pucci, The Violence of Pity 
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in Eurtpides' Medea, 207-8), may refer also to Aspasia (this is a point on which 
I can agree with K.). A fairly flimsy case, it seems to me, can be made for Aspa- 
sia suffering in Athens for her Milesian origins, with which would most readily 
be identified her radical philosophy (if it existed) and her sexual status. In a 
similar way Medea suffers for her sinister (to the Corinthians) combination of 
foreignness and ocopta. The chorus understand her femininity, but not her origin 
or her powers, and their Corinthian nationality divides them from her, leaving 
her isolated. 

In these three areas of femininity, copia and foreignness, then, Medea and 
Aspasia have little in common in the first, little of substance in the second, and 
something in common in the last, though there is no reason to think of Aspasia as 
in any way isolated in Athens. If someone discovers the works of Aeschines or An- 
tisthenes on Aspasia the picture could well change. But as our knowledge stands we 
are safest interpreting Medea as a blend of Euripides’ interests in women and cogia, 
with a strong admixture of the dangerous tragic/mythic heroine (if. K. had taken 
note of Medea's cruelty, he might have been less willing to identify her with As- 
pasia). If we are, finally, reduced to saying that figure as powerful as Aspasia 
must have made an impact upon Euripides, we are speaking of the unknown. At least 
we can demonstrate earlier tragic heroines who were to hand when Euripides was 
building up his character. 
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The traditional view that the vauxpaptat had something, albeit a rather mys- 
terious something, to do with ships (based on the etymology votc) has recently 
been challenged by J.-C.Billigmefer & A.Sutherland-Dusing in TAPA 111(1981), 11-16, 
and temples proposed instead (based on the etymology vadc). However, if vaunpapog 
means 'temple-head', what is vaunpaplar then to mean? The author of the Athenaion 
Politeta certainly implies that vowmpapla existed before the office of vatnpapoc 
(8.3). upapog is apparently an old form of wAfpog (LSJ), but how a word meaning 
'lot', as in 'to draw lots', or a piece of land, especially allotted land, came 
to be prefixed by a word meaning either 'ship' or ‘temple’ exercizes the imagination. 

However, if the vow- prefix is derived not from vatic or wade but from the word 
vatw, 'I dwell', then an alternative interpretation is possible. vounpapia was ap- 
proximately equivalent to English ‘village’ (or 'parish' without the church): vou- 
(‘dwell') upae.a ('Lallotted?] land'). vadc is itself derived from valw (LSJ); the 
temple was considered the dwelling cf the deity. Notice that Naukratis might, on 
this derivation, be a particularly appropriate and significant name for the settle- 
ment in Egypt: vou ('dwell') upatéw (‘I conquer’, i.e. ‘garrison'). 

vouxpaptat would thus refer to every discrete settlement in Attika, perhaps 
in contradistinction to phratries, which might comprise several discrete settlements. 
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At Sattrae 2.5.39 Horace refers to rubra Canicula. According to Seneca at 
Quaestiones Naturales 1.1.7 acrior sit Caniculae rubor; Martis remisstor. In book 
8 of the so-called Almagest Ptolemy, writing close to A.D. 150, lists conspicuous 
stars by constellations, on occasion drawing attention to distinctive features. 

Six stars are labelled tméutppoc; these are Aldebaran, Antares, Arcturus, Betel- 
geuse, Pollux and Sirius. The first five are the first magnitude stars now consi- 
dered red or reddish. The natural immediate inference is that in the second cen- 
tury A.D. Sirius appeared the same colour as Aldebaran, Antares and the rest. if 
one now looks at Sirius, the brightest star in the sky, it is obviously blue-white, 
not red. 

The discrepancy between the present appearance of Sirius and the apparent an- 
cient allusions to its rubidity generated speculation late in the nineteenth cen- 
tury and early in the twentieth (see especially T.J.J.See in Astr. Nachrichten 229 
[1927], 245-272) that Sirius changed colour between Ptolemy's day and ours. Sirius 
B, the optically invisible white dwarf companion of the conspicuous Sirius A, it 
was eventually suggested, was in classical antiquity a red giant that outshone its 
now dominant partner. In due course such a conception was abandoned as incompatible 
with orthodox notions of stellar evolution, and attempts were made to explain away 
the ancient references to Sirian redness. 
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Thus, according to A.Pannekoek at p.157 of his A History of Astronomy (New 11 
York 1961) 'the most probable explanation may be that Sirius, already visible when 
just rising, is coloured by the long distance which its rays travel through the 
atmosphere; this holds good especially for Egypt, where it was observed only at 
its heliacal rising as a reddened star close to the horizon'. Plausible at first 
sight, this explanation loses much force given a little reflexion. Is it really 
likely that the ancients only observed Sirius when it was near to the horizon? 

Why did Ptolemy describe Aldebaran, Antares, Arcturus, Betelgeuse and Pollux by 
their true colour, but Sirius by its colour in special circumstances? Pannekoek 
sought to support an unchanged Sirius by appealing to a line in the first book 

of the Astronomica of Manilius, completed between the Varus disaster of A.D. 9 

and the death of Augustus five years later. At 1.409 Manilius writes of Sirius: 
frigtda eaeruleo eontorquet lumina vultu. Rendering caeruleo as ‘azure-blue’ Pan- 
nekoek concludes that after all Sirius appeared at the beginning of the first cen- 
tury A.D. as it does now. As early as 1927 Gundel (RE III Al, col.314) had sought 
to deploy Manilius to similar effect. 

The controversy as to the colour of Sirius in antiquity has recently been 
revived. At pp.45-46 of the November 7, 1985, fascicle of Nature, Wolfhard Schloss- 
er and Werner Bergmann draw attention to the evidence of the neglected de cursu 
stellarwn of Gregory of Tours (c. A.D. 538-593) which survives in a single manu- 
script held by the Bamberg Library. The purpose of this Merovingian work was to 
furnish monasteries with clear instructions on when to conduct nocturnal divine 
services and to this end the rise-times of certain constellations for different 
months are listed. Since Gregory lived about a century before the rise of Islam, 
no Arabic star names appear in the manual and none of the well-known classical 
names for stars is used either, so that an astronomical ‘tradition’ independent 
of classical or Babylonian skylore is reflected. In the text Sirius is easily 
identified by its rise-times and periods of visibility. The name given to it is 
Rubeola or Robeola. The joint authors conclude that this independent evidence 
for a red Sirius in the historical past suggests that there might indeed have been 
an astrophysical transformation of the Sirius A/B system during the past two mil- 
lennia with Sirius B the better candidate for the change. 

But what of Manilius 1.409? Does this continue to rule out a comparatively 
recent red Sirius despite the further evidence adduced in its favour. I think not. 
Let us look at the line in company with its immediate precursors. 

bella factt pacemque refert, varteque revertens 405 
ste movens, ut vidit, mundum vultuque gubernat; 

magna fides hoc posse color cursusque micantis 

tgnts ad os. vix sole minor, ntst quod procul haerens 
frigida eaeruleo contorquet Lumina vultu. 409 


While visible in the night sky for varying periods Sirius generates war. Its 
disappearance between heliacal setting and subsequent heliacal rising is conducive 
to peace. The star's colour is bound up with its war-provoking capacity. What col- 
our could that be? Surely red, the colour of the planet Mars. But is such implied 
redness compatible with caeruleo at line 409? Scarcely if the adjective here con- 
notes ‘blue’, but this need not be the case. The Oxford Latin Diettonary (pp.253- 
254) lists eleven senses of caeruleus. The last, illustrated by Ctris 38 (candida 
lunae | stdera caerulets orbem pulsantia bigis) and Seneca, Hereules Furens 132 
(caerulets evectus equis Titan), is simply ‘of or connected with the sky, celesti- 
al'. A third clear example of caeruleus with this meaning is Ovid, Metamorphoses 
15. 789-790 (caerulus et vultum ferrugine Luctfer atra | sparsus erat); Manilius 
1.409 is surely a fourth. The compatibility of a ‘cerulean' Sirius with a red one 
is confirmed by Avienus' Latin adaptation of Aratos' Phatnomena. At line 1376 cae- 
ruleo flagraret Sirius astro; at 727 we are told of the same star that multus rub- 
or imbutt ora. 

Rather than placing in doubt Sirian redness in Manilius' day, I submit, the 
poet's allusion militates forcefully in its favour. 
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A.W.F.HOLLEMAN(Voorburg, The Netherlands): Jupus | . LCM 12.1(dan.1987), 12 


In EcM 10.5(May 1985), 74-5, I wrote on the Capitoline She-wolf, cautiously 
suggesting that the word Zupa might derive from Etr. Zupu = ‘dead'. Incidentally: 
in the second sentence of that article, after the words ‘Terra Mater’ the clause 
‘just as Za louve androphage d'Arlon represents Terra Mater' was omitted, probab- 
ly because of the homototeleuton, and in this way the sentence became rather in- 
comprehensible. Now, I think, there is a linguistic argument which may support my 
suggestion as based both on religious grounds and on Horace, Odes 3.10. Those re- 
Tigious grounds are shared by Cécile Duliére, Lupa Romana, Bruxelles-Rome 1979, 
vol.1, 298: 'Ze fauve fécond et destructeur est source & la fois de vie et de mort. 
Telle devatt étre la signification originelle de la vénérable louve de bronze du 
Capttole'. *® 

Quintilian, Inst.16.12, Festus, 286M. = 364L., and Servius, ad Aen. 2.355, 
note with surprise that Ennius in his tale of Romulus’ infancy used the express- 
ion lupus femina for the she-wolf (Amn.70V. = 66Skutsch: Nonius 378.14L.). We 
know that Ennius' Latin is interspersed with archaisms. So we may be certain that 
in early Latin Zupus could be feminine as well as masculine (Duliére 66 n.172: Ze 
mot lupus étatt autrefois des deux genres; Servius, loc.cit.: sane apud veteres 
lupus promiscuum erat). Verrius Flaccus may well be our primary source for it. 

But evidently all authors mentioned were quite struck by the phenomenon as a re- 
markable anomaly in the Latin language. The phenomenon becomes much less puzzling 
if indeed Zupus was a derivative from, or rather the Latinization of, Etr. Zupu, 
for this word too, in the funerary inscriptions, is used both for women and for 
men. The observation made by Quintilian, Festus and Servius leads us to believe 
that the analogy was no coincidence. 

But then, the letter p in Zupus is not 'Sabine', as suggested in the etymo- 
logical dictionaries. It has to do with the wolf-cap of Aita, the god of the Etr- 
uscan underworld, who, according to Greek authors, was called eBpottoc and report- 
ed 'to be served by the Zuperct' (Lydus, menss.4.20), while Februus is identified 
by Servius, ad G.1.43, with Dis pater. 

Apparently the Etruscans knew about she-wolves being almost unexampled mother- 
ly creatures. In this connexion E.Zimen, Der Wolf. Mythos und Verhalten, Wien/Mun- 
chen 1978, 280, notes: Im Italtenischen symbolisiert die Wolfin, 'la lupa', heute 
noch grosste Mitterlichkett, die auch dte Prostitution einschliesst. It is because 
of this knowledge, I think, that the Etruscans chose the she-wolf as the embodiment 
of their Terra Mater. They must also have known about mid-February being the begin- 
ning of the rutting-season for wolves (Zimen 125), and therefore celebrated their 
'Parentalia' on February 13-21, containing the Lupercalia of February 15th (for the 
Etruscan notion of Parentalia see Pallotino, Studt Etr.37[19691, 82-3). The notor- 
jous sexual licence (Zase¢via) during the Lupercalia — Cicero, Cael.26, purposely 
used the word coitio — characterizes the Zuperct as wolves representing the dead 
ancestors who emerged from the mundus of Terra Mater. Accordingly the statue 'Lup- 
ercalia' by Conrad Dressler in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool, shows a Zupercus 
completely nude, as he must have been before Augustus re-instituted the festival 
in a more decent form. 

NOTE. I learn from Dr W.Barr of the Department of Latin, University of Liverpool, 
that the English word 'wolf' could denote an outlaw, i.e. a person socially ‘dead’. 
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- SOME GENERALITIES - 
- BEAN ... guvdevta ovuvetototy —- 


The theme of this book is a certain sort of scholarship exemplified at its 
best in England by the work of Richard Bentley, Richard Porson and A.E.Housman: 
a sort of scholarship not exactly identifiable with textual criticism as such but 
Clearly distinguishable from other academic activities, whether they be scholarly, 
non-scholarly or positively unscholarly. C.0.Brink received most of his formal e- 
ducation in another land. He has, however, spent a large part of his working life 
in this one. The sort of scholarship of which he writes he continues himself to 
practise strenuously. The main title of his book might seem at first sight to make 
a bold promise bound in the nature of things to remain unfulfilled. The sub-title, 
on the other hand, has an air of disingenuous modesty. Each needs to be read in 
the light of the other and to be savoured only after a careful reading of the text. 
This is a text which the ignorant will either enjoy or abominiate, but which speaks 
with clarity only to the knowledgeable. It challenges thought in every paragraph. 


~ FROM LECTURES TO BOOK - 


The book originated in a series of lectures delivered in Pisa during the aca- 
demical year 1976/77 and published in the Ammalt della Scuola Normale di Pisa, 
Classe di Lettere e Filosofia 3.8.3 (1978), 1071-1228, under the title ‘Studi cla- 
sstct e erttica testuale in Inghilterra'. The opening remarks of the first lecture 
have been replaced by a discussion of the problems inherent in the theme and the 
bearing on these problems of various works of the present century which deal with 
the history of classical learning and classical education. The English text from 
which the six lectures centring on Bentley and Porson were translated has been oc- 
casionally sharpened (e.g. at p.66 on Wilamowitz's judgement of the Horace edition) 
or blunted (e.g. at p.63 on Le Clerc's shortcomings; at p.68 on the clouded minds 
of twentieth-century editors of Horace), and very frequently supplemented (e.g. 
at p.69 with an extra example of Bentley's acuity; at p.81 with discussion of two 
more modern works of literary criticism appreciative of the edition of Paradise 
Lost). There follows a new chapter on education in Victorian England. Two very 
dense chapters on A.E.Housman, one on his life, poetry and attitude to literary 
criticism, the other on his scholarship, replace a lightweight sketch designed for 
a specifically Italian audience. The condition of the English printing and publish- 
ing industry drives the notes to an isolation ward at the rear. Their number, how- 
ever, has been increased and their content enriched. A short bibliography and an 
extensive index complete the book. The dust-jacket portrays the three shcolars 
named in the sub-title. It has an elegance and an appropriateness lacking in the 
products of better known publishers. ; 


- ABSENT WORTHIES - 


Brink's failure to mention the name of W.M. Lindsay in the original Pisa lec- 
tures drew comment in Italy (cf. $.Timpanaro, La genest del metodo del Lachmann’ , 
Padua 1981, p.97 n.45). One might point out facetiously that Lindsay was no Eng- 
lishman; more seriously, however, that while Lindsay wrote a good account of Latin 
grammar from the relatively new historical viewpoint, made large contributions to 
the science of palaeography, and edited many texts, he rarely addressed humself 
with any vigour to the critical problems ‘those texts presented, and never with any 
profit, and that in any case Brink's lectures ignored al] Housman * s British contem- 
poraries. 
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Brink explains his continued ignoring of Housman's contemporaries as springing 
from a concern 'to bring out the rationale of Housman's own work as clearly as 
might be’ (p.197). This seems to be an evasive tactic. incedis per ignts | suppos- 
ttas einert doloso. Bentley and Porson are not similarly displayed in didactic iso- 
lation. Those who approached them in any way in ability or achievement receive due 
attention. Likewise those who thought they did or who have been thought by others 
to have so done. Inattention to the pygmies of the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries obscures, I should say, the contours of Housman's greatness, apart 
from depriving the present-day public of some salutary instruction. 


- JUDGEMENTS - 


Brink tells us nothing plain about his own contemporaries, even about those 
who have discoursed on the history of scholarship. It is easy to see, however, that 
he has firm opinions about them all. His account ends around the time when he him- 
self came to settle in this country. He refers to a pause supervening after Housman's 
death in 1936, a pause extended by the second World War, and to changes in the ass- 
umptions that underly present activiity in scholarship. He declares that ‘there is 
no history except past history’ (p.198) and demands for the present a different kind 
of discussion from the one which he has devoted to the past. There is, however, a 
sense in which history may be said to be merely another way of talking about the 
present and the future. No historian escapes from himself and his own time. I leave 
it to others to extract from this book a Brinkian view of what scholarship ought to be. 


Brink ranks the scholars with whom he deals in clear orders of merit. His 
judgements are never wild. They are always thought through and articulated with 
care and circumspection, even when they do not diverge at all from the general 
consensus. The accusation of ‘indiscriminate exaltation of the whole of Bentley’ 
levelled at the original lectures (cf. Timpanaro, La genest*, p.15 n.37) was un- 
just. Pp.1147-50 admitted fully the errors and general hastiness of the great man's 
critical precedures. ; 

The book's redimensioning of R.C.Jebb (pp.143-8) may cause surprise, even out- 
rage. Here Brink does no more than deliver loudly, publicly and with reasoned back- 
ing a judgement often whispered in the cloisters of Cambridge and occasionally hint- 
ed at outside (cf. D.R.Shackleton Bailey's Leeds lecture on Bentley). In future no 
one will be able to hear Jebb praised as a man of taste without calling to mind 
Brink's deadly account of the celebrated Victorian scholar's ‘tasteful floating’. 

It may be noted that the chapters on Bentley contain a much more thorough-going 
criticism of Jebb's influential contribution to John Morely's English Men of Letters 
series than their level and courtly tone advertises. 

Housman's slightly older German contemporary Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf 
has enjoyed an amount of hero-worship both in this country and on the other side of 
the Atlantic. His enormously influential Gesehtchte der Philologie brings him with 
necessary frequency into Brink's discourse. The similarity of some of Wilamowitz's 
historical judgements to Housman's raises the question of what eacn thought of the 
other. Brink cites a letter from Housman to James Frazer: ‘in verbal scholarship 
and textual criticism, he is a very great man, the greatest now living and compar- 
able with the greatest of the dead' (October 1927). An interesting reservation made 
in a letter to J.P.Postgate might, however, have also been cited: ‘he [W.G.Headiam] 
... keeps a sharper eye on the metre than Wilamowitz' (February 1908). Brink's own 
remarks about Wilamowitz have a healthy astringency: 'Wilamowitz was perhaps less 
clear-headed than Housman. For in spite of his marked historicism and the vigour 
with which he opposed the idealized image of ancient Greece that fascinated Germany 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries ... he never doubted the exemplary 
importance, cultural and educational, of classical studies ... Unlike Housman, he 
made his strong literary perceptions explicit. But ... though full of vitality, his 
literary exercises with their romantic vistas, their biographical aspects, and their 
often undisguised sentimentality, have worn least well’ (pp.196-7). 

A topos of English discussion of the great shcolar is the complaint that he did 
not do something else. Enoch Powell has recently wondered with regret what Housman 
‘might not have done with the Greek Tragedians or the Greek New Testament! (The 
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Spectator, 3 May 1986, p.32). J.H.Monk's biography of Bentley frequently laments the 
energy his subject expended on the correction of Latin rather than of Greek texts. 
H.R.Luard reports (in Cambridge Essays, London 1857, p.171) a lament about Porson, 
namely that ‘his great powers were not spent upon subjects that benefit mankind more 
than Greek criticism’. H.Lloyd-Jones once speculated (The Times Literary Supplement, 
9 February 1973) about the direction Housman's scholarship might have taken if he 
had ‘rightly appreciated’ Leopardi or if he had read Nietzsche when young. Brink's 
book puts a healthy emphasis on what the great shcolars actually did. A degree of 
moralizing occasionally accompanies his exposition of the later effects of a schol- 
ar's work (e.g. in the case of Porson, pp.102-3) but by and large is kept under 

very tight control. 


- SCHOOL AND SCHOLARSHIP - 


The difference betqeen education and ‘high scholarship’ is a constant and sal- 
utary theme of Brink's book. For Brink education at all levels has, ideally, a large 
intellectual component, and it is perhaps because of this idealism that at times he 
appears not to recognize the degree of tension that is inevitable between scholarship 
of any kind and the reality of English institutions of higher education. There is an 
engaging naivety in the way he recounts the hostilities provoked by Bentley and Hous- 
man among the classically educated. 

Many continental historians have noted the way English scholars over a long per- 
jod combined classical and sacred learning. Today one may observe the semi-clerical 
bearing of the average English teacher of Classics: how this person will usually at- 
tempt to conceal what learning he possesses behind a facade of pastoral concern for 
pupils and subordinates; how he will push to the fore the study of the Greek philo- 
sophers and turn the scripts of Attic tragedy into ethical tracts. Clerics on the 
other hand have generally ceased to affect classical or any other sort of learning. 
Brink takes some trouble to describe and explain the institutions in which the upper- 
class English learnt Latin and Greek during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
He brings out clearly the necessarily religious atmosphere of these institutions 
(pp.10-24). More could have been said, however, about how Anglicanism continued to 
affect the study of Classics long after the Church's influence in high places began 
to decline, and it lost formal control of the two ancient universities. 

A new style of classical education had taken shape in England by the year 1825. 
At the same time in the northern regions of the European continent critical scholar- 
ship was flourishing. In England, however, it seemed to die. This provides orte of 
the major themes of Brink's book. More will be said later about his incisive account 
(pp.114-149) of developments in English schools and universities during the reigns 
of William IV abd Victoria. Here I should like to draw attention to a theory proposed 
in the course of the account. 

Brink connects the scholarly prestige won between 1825 and 1882 by the practice 
of turning pieces of literary English into parallel pieces of Greek and Latin with 
the poverty of genuine scholarship throughout this period. The theory will provoke 
controversy among those who went through what has now become an old-style classic- 
al education. Brink does not, it should be said, judge the practice of composition 
to have been entirely futile. Indeed he laments the fact that ‘today ..., together 
with the practice of composition, much or most classical language training has gone’ 
(p.128). 

The theory is a plausible one but so artfully presented as to make confirmation 
or refutation exceedingly difficult. Many facts invite speculation. Bentley wrote no 
Greek or Latin verses after his adolescence. Porson despised publications like the 
Musae Etonenses. The sole Latin poem published by Housman was a strange elegiac epis- 
tle to Moses Jackson which he prefixed to the first volume of his edition of Manil- 
ius' Astronomica, and his only pieces of epidectic Latin prose were forced from him 
by social pressure. It may also be noted that, whereas teachers of literature in 
classical Antiquity regularly taught their pupils the rudiments of composing verse 
and sometimes even published learned work in poetical form, Aristarchus, the great- 
est of the Greek critics, and Valerius Probus, the greatest of the Roman, stuck to 
prose. On the other hand Politian and Scaliger both wrote Latin verse; the latter 
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Greek as well, fully aware, as he must have been, that he was playing with languages 
poetically dead. Renaissance enthusiasm may excuse them. But what is to be said a- 
bout H.A.J.Munro, as dedicated a versifier as the egregious R.C.Jebb? Again, it has 
to be asked whether Housman's adolescent versifying at Bromsgrove School and St. 
John's College, Oxford, did his development as a critic any harm. We perhaps exag- 
gerate the effects of schooling and underestimate the power of genius to surmount 
them. 

What does astonish is the spectacle of grown men of considerable intellectual 
endowments spending time in adulthood in the composition of verses in dead languages, 
of other grown men purchasing, reading and praising such work. Other forms of attach- 
ment to the habits and achievements of childhood and adolescence are now more notice- 
able in English upper-class males, other ways of demonstrating cleverness. Hostility 
towards all genuine science remains as powerful as it was between 1825 and 1882. The 
causes are many and complex, but the general social atmosphere of the English board- 
ing school and residential college must be held more responsible than any particular 
practice, like verse composition, that may have gone on or still goes on there. 


- CRITICAL SCHOLARSHIP AND HISTORY - 


The ancients wrote biographies of teachers and scholars but no histories of 
scholarship. The moderns have found it difficult to establish an appropriate mode. 
Practitioners of scholarship tend to lapse into hagiography, while academic histo- 
rians get entrapped by the unscholarly and uncritical attitudes endemic in their 
profession. Brink is himself a practitioner of scholarship and at the same time has 
an awareness of how men have tried to write the history of other activities. He is 
certainly no hagiographer. Although he does not bring his narrative into the pres- 
ent age, there is something Thucydidean about its general tone. History is not for 
him ‘every damned thing that happens' but events and achievements that have a cer- 
tain signficance where the future is concerned or some exemplary quality. Great men 
are allowed to overshadow their inferiors. Occasionally there glimmers an. un-Attic 
faith in the ultimate triumph of the good and the true. Talking of Housman's career 


- he declares that ‘the whole critical level of the subject rose' (p.170). It would 


be pleasant to think that it did. And perhaps it did in Heaven. But did it in the 
actual universities of England? : 

It is easy to criticize Brink's concentration on figures of genius like Bent- 
ley, Porson and Housman. Enormous and bewildering discontinuities inevitably emerge 
from such an approach, whether emphasis be placed on the institutions through which 
the great men passed or on the kind of activity in which they excelled. On the other 
hand, the current infatuation of historians with mediocrity cannot be said to have 
done more than provide the mediocre with a modicum of self-esteem. Grave methodolog- 
ical problems abide. 

Brink assimilates critical scholarship to the natural sciences and sees in its 
history change and progress of a parallel? kind. ‘'Bentley', he says, ‘changed the 
face of European scholarship, just as, a little earlier, Newton had changed the face 
of the natural sciences. What mathematics was for the natural scientists, textual 
criticism became for the critical scholars ~ a rational tool for dealing with the 
complex realities confronting the scholars' (p.193). Such analogies seem to me deep- 
ly misleading. The study of ancient literatures is a simple business compared with 
the study of the heavens and the earth. Bentley was not so far from Scaliger as 
Newton was from Descartes. Great as were the achievements of Bentley, they did not 
move his 'science' forward in the way Newton's discoveries and theories did his. 

And there was no large community of ‘textual scientists’ capable of assimilating 
Bentley's discoveries and advancing further. Indeed, no such community ever estab- 
lished itself in England. Each succeeding genius had in a way to start afresh. Each 
had to talk to himself. The observer must not be deceived by the rhetoric with which 
classical scholars, great and small, have long been accustomed to salute the heroes 
of old. The praises which Bentley received from those who came after him meant no 
more (and no less) than the praises which he himself bestowed on Scaliger. 

To be continued 
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